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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE SCHOOLS m t fey 
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are decided by popular vote, the publie- 
school system must shoulder the enormous 
burden of raising the level of general in- 
telligence. 
lie properly informed so that it may aet in- 
telligently and rightly. Thus the duty of 
every one of us here to-night is to take the 
leadership in bringing to those outside the 
schools the information necessary to vuide 
public opinion into righteous channels for 
constructive purposes. Especially is this 
true for reconstruction in educational mat- 
ters. 
But 


force of publie opinion as well as some of 


granted that we realize the creat 


the difficulties in using it. How shall we 
proceed to utilize it? 

We may as well confess at the start that 
most of us know as little about arousing 
publie opinion as we do about advertising. 
Only recently have we begun to study such 
The 
labor 


matters scientifically. demagogues, 


politicians, certain agitators, and 


some evangelists, in an empirical way, have 
shown us some of the possibilities. But too 
often their knowledge has been employed 
for unworthy purposes and, as a result, 
progress has been prevented, or baser forms 
of public opinion have been appealed to and 
directed toward unwise ends. For ex- 
ample, publie opinion seems to have been 
aroused a year or two ago in one state 
against a reputable book company in order 
that foist 


off their own inferior texts upon the help- 


the state’s home writers might 
less school children. In another state the 
president of the only normal school, which 
was not conveniently situated for the whole 
state, appears to have aroused publie opin- 
ion to support him in preventing the es- 
tablishing of a single other normal and in 
crippling the state university and the state 
agricultural college in their efforts to pre- 
national seale an 


pare teachers. On a 


energetic magazine publisher endeavored 


to promote a particular kind of kindergar- 
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The schools must keep the pub-* 


ten training and incidentally to increase 
the business of a company organized to sell 


a special equipment for this work at a 
highly profitable rate. 

The situation is somewhat similar to that 
in the church to-day. There are thousands 
of ministers who have no earthly use for 
Billy Sunday. But they would give a great 
deal to be able to 


public opinion that he does, for what they 


exert the influence on 


conceive to be higher ends. And many of 
them would be vastly helped by a careful 
study of Billy Sunday’s methods with a 
view to employing the best and sanest of 
these in their own efforts. In the same way 
we must study the methods of successful 
publicists and even demagogues, no matter 


hold 


order that we may learn how to arouse and 


how much we them in contempt, in 
control public opinion for educational pur 
poses. 

In ereating publie opinion it seems nec- 
essary to get hold of certain catchwords or 
aphorisms. These, if repeated often enoug! 
in a positive and dogmatie way, seem to set 
publie opinion. ‘* Little red school house,’’ 


‘*eonsolidation,’’ ‘equal 


’ 


‘‘eounty unit,’’ 


ity,’’ ‘‘state aid a high sehool in every 


ecounty,’’ ‘‘eountry life,’’ ‘‘Gary idea,’’ 


‘*teachers’ college’? and ‘‘twentieth cen- 


been 


Success 


Mis 


tury normal school’’ have 
fully employed for this purpose by 
souri school men. 

It has long been observed that, in ecreat- 
ing public opinion, the quickest results are 
obtained when the public has some teader 
rally. 
three 


personality it 
Wilson 
practically perfect examples of the value 


about whose may 


Bryan, Roosevelt and are 
of such a personality in creating public 


for political and governmental 


And they have all been masters 


opinion 
policies. 
in getting catechwords such as ‘‘crown of 
thorns,’’ ‘‘big stick’’ and ‘‘watehful wait- 
ing.’’ 

In school work we have recently had 
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rocus inst rather than arow) the pel ’ 
sonality of the superint ndent. ribers 
V Naturally one of the biegest tasks facing d ov 
any edueational leader is that of informing ne tea — : 
his community as to what his schools aré of tl ( 


doing and as to what ought to be done 


. them. In other words he needs to aroust S 
public opinion for school purposes. This any pt pa ! 
means that he must make himself a master For getting rid our 
of translating school facts into language mies 
that will be understood by the public and lication of the facts nour wv 
that will appeal to it. A great part of my body we give much time to find 


own work is for the specific purpose of the South compares with the 1 


training teachers and superintendents to country and in preparing oul 
do this very thing. For this purpose I al this home as foreibl: D ble 1 r pe 
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ple. Personally, | deem this of so much 
Importance that one full eourse is given to 
such matters. 
against the facts that show it is not equal- 
ling other communities with which it claims 
To compete, kor example, I once helped a 
Missouri superintendent plan a campaign 
for raising the school levy in a eity that 
His 


But he put the civies 


could afford it, but had gone to sleep. 
board opposed him. 
class at work on the tax list of the city. 
The tax officials could not refuse to let the 
children of prominent citizens look at the 
assessment lists. The class got a complete 
list of all assessments, figured out the in- 
crease under the proposed levy for each tax- 
tabulated the They 


prepared articles for the papers showing 


payer and results. 


just how much the inerease would be and 
for how many people. They got one or two 
of the wealthy public-spirited men to give 
out interviews favoring the inerease and 
saying they would gladly pay their part. 
As soon as these interviews appeared, of 
course practically every other man in the 
wealthy group had to do the same thing. 
Ile knew that the civics class were discuss- 
ing why he did not and putting their par- 
ents into possession of the fact that he was 
delaying school progress. The discussion 
and turmoil have but 
When the time came for voting, the presi- 
dent of the board who had opposed the in- 


eould one result. 


crease could stand the pressure no longer. 
He appeared as the leader of the new 
movement demanding more money for the 
schools and has apparently since believed 
very firmly that his influence carried the 
levy. 

The Russell Sage Foundation was using 
this same device of a full but skilful publi- 
cation of the facts when it got out its book- 
let on the forty-eight state school systems 
some years ago. That publication shamed 
the southern states as nothing else could. 
connected with 


Numerous citizens not 
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No community ean stand 
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schools, as well as teachers in several 
States, have told me how that publication 


North 


Carolina is said to have thanked God pub- 


hurt their pride. The governor of 
licly for South Carolina, ‘‘Beeause,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if it had not been for South Caro- 
lina, North 
the foot of the list of states.’’ 

The school superintendent in particular 


Carolina would have been at 


must more and more strive to influence 


publie opinion in his community through 
printed matter. His best chance to do this 
is through the preparation of a good report 
that the publie 
can understand, and so written as to ap- 


translated into language 


peal to this public. | Reeall, for example, 
the voluminous New York inquiry of some 
years ago. Very great pressure did not 
avail to get any portion of it published till 
Asa 
result comparatively little attention was 
paid to it until the Bureau of Municipal 


the whole could come forth at once. 


Research made an abstract of it in popu- 
lar language and got write-ups of it into 
the Sunday papers. Consider also how the 
Cleveland survey has taken advantage of 
the experience in former surveys and has 
wisely come forth part by part as soon as 
ready, in very simple language directed to 
the general public. Consider the current 
statement that the excellent school reports 
to the citizens of Newton, Massachusetts, 
are what won for Superintendent Spalding 
his place at Minneapolis. 

For some years I have been watching the 
eases where capable school executives lose 
their places. I have a considerable list of 
competent men who have been foreed out of 
prominent executive positions, and I am 
watching a number of others whom rumor 
says their opponents may shortly force out. 
But I have found only one executive of 
ability that was forced out who had taken 
the pains to keep his public fully informed 


as to what he was doing. All the others 


operated on the theory that they knew what 
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der ! | to know the names of the girls she a 


ised with exact time and dates of the said o 


enses, and, Whereas, the correspondent declined te 
] 


. 66 a9? 1 
not certain Of any ririt but though she 


of this Resolution 


Third, T 
Editor of the 


be sent to the 


This was signed by the entire attendance 
of girls in the high school. 
The Enelish of that set of 


far from perfect; in faet 


resolutions 1s 
the first sentence 
is so bad that | have practised reading it 
something over twenty times to be sure of 
meaning from it. 
that noted 
addition to the 


But there was 


giving you any clear 


There are some errors ean be 


only through the eye, in 


ones noticeable in reading. 


a power of some sort in the set that made 


to discharge the woman 


the editor hasten 
reporter and one can safely wager that 


hereafter no such articles will appear in 
the papers of Birmingham. 

And ean the real spirit behind it all be 
What will it mean for the city 


of Birmingham when girls who are doing 


surpassed ? 


this sort of thing get out into the women’s 
clubs, the civie clubs, the parent-teacher as- 
the organizations of 


better 


ehureh 


soelations or 


the city Could we ask for any 
training in directing publie opinion than 
these girls are getting? 


The 


expect in 


surest indication of what we 


may 


future educational progress in 
Missouri lies in this association of yours. 
When I see how it has grown and what has 
been accomplished in the state, I can’t help 


With 


your twelve thousand members, your full- 


wishing I were back in the kingdom. 


time secretary and your own well-estab- 


finally acknowledged she 
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lished periodical, you have every agene) 
for the crystallization and rapid dissen 

nation of publie opinion for edueation. If 
you do not remedy the state’s antiquated 
and wholly inadequate way of raising 


Sch 0] revenues: if you do not remove the 


state's present method of selecting her 
State and county superintendents t! 
worst possible wa) SO that such official 


may always measure up to the ability of 


the city superintendents in the 
you do not make certain that 
officials of any party will dare to 
for 


institutions while paying regular 


time the 


hold up the state edueational 


money 


state ofh- 


cials; if you do not see to it that this is the 
last time a party committee will ever dare 
to call the members of the university and 
normal school faculties ‘‘state officials’’ in 
a party sense and try to get from them two 
and one half per cent. or any other 
cent. of their annual salary—if, I say, vou 
do not stop or remove these things, it will 
be because you either do not want them re- 


moved or because you do not realize the 
possibilities of this association. 

CARTER ALEXANDER 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


GEORGE PEABODY 


HISTORY AND USE OF MATHEMAT- 
ICAL TEXT-BOOKS! 


:. Introduction. 
ical text-books are now being used by stu- 


-Millions of mathemat- 


dents of our land and they constitute a 
important factor in the diffusion of 
We, as teachers, 


vers 
mathematical knowledge. 
ean not afford to be indifferent in regard 
to the enormous influence exerted by these 
text-books, especially since each of us is 
likely to be ealled on to help to decide at 
least minor questions relating thereto. In 
these days of state, national, and even in- 
ternational conferences of mathematicians 
such big questions as the text-book prob- 


before Iowa Association of Mathe- 


1 Read the 
maties Teachers, November 3, 1916. 
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related 


colleagues. 


training, and they pathetically 
their sad tale to one of my 

Such accounts by those who are actually 
feeling pangs growing out of mistaken no 
tions are fighting the battle for the reten- 
tion of mathematics in our educational eur- 
ricula and they make efficient soldiers for 
our cause. They reach hearts and minds 


cold 


have confidence 


which could not be reached by theo- 
retic argumentation and | 
in their final victory. Our text-books and 
our methods of teaching may change, and 
should change with changing conditions, 
but our subject will go on forever to en- 
lighten and to fortify the voung and old 
for the severest trials relating to the con- 
quests of physical difficulties and to intel- 
lectual penetration. 

In recent times there has appeared a 
veritable sea of elementary mathematical 
Most of 


surface for only a little while and 


text-books. them have remained 
on the 
then disappeared, going to the bottom, or, 
at least, below the surface, probably to re 
main out of sight forever unless they hap- 
pened to be exposed temporarily by the 
historian or the bibliophile. In the ancient 
past it is likely that the number of text- 
books was very much smaller, but nearly 
all of them have sunken so deeply as to be 
out of the reach of even the historian and 
the bibliophile. The ’ of Euclid 


constitute the most noteworthy exception 


‘** Elements’ 


and it is usually assumed that this is due to 
their great superiority over other works 
along similar lines existing at the time of 
and just after the period of marvelous 
Greek mathematical activity. 

The apparently pathetie picture of the 


mathematical text-books is somewhat im- 


proved by the thought that the good points 
of at least some of them are embodied in 
live long after the 


later works and may 


they first appeared 


That not each one of 


text-books in. which 
have been forgotten. 


them could have contributed a permanent 
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point of merit is evident from the fact that 


the modern text-book on an elementary 


subject could not contain so many meri 
torlous points. According to the preface 
to the *‘ Rara Arithmetica’’ by D. E. Smith, 


the Plimpton Library contained more tha 
1601, 
American 


300 arithmeties written before and 


the ‘‘Notes on the History of 
Arithmetie,’”’ 


Text-books on prepared 


jointly by J. M. Greenwood and Artemas 
Martin, and published in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Edueation for the years 
1897-98 


and 1898-99, give aeeounts of 


arithmeties written by about 500 different 


Not all of these ean 


neth 


American authors. 
have made real contributions to th 
ods of presenting arithmetic. 

Il. Use Made of the Text-book.—There 
is a wide difference as regards the use of 
coun 


mathematical text-books in different 


tries at the present time. Even in neigh 


boring countries marked differences have 
been observed. For instance, the Danish 
teachers of mathematics follow the text- 


book much more closely than the German,‘ 
and in the United States the text-book is 
usually followed even more closely than in 
differences in 
To a 


improvement in the 


Denmark, although wide 
practise prevail here and elsewhere. 
certain degree the 
scientific training of the teacher doubtless 
tends towards greater deviations from the 
courses outlined in the text-books. 

One advantage of a text-book is that it is 
finite while the subject is, in general, in- 
finite. The linear sequence imposed by the 


form of the text-book on subjects which 


have many dimensions is an aid, at least, at 
the earlier stages of acquiring an insight. 
On the other hand, there is danger that the 
student centers his interest too completely 
on a particular text-book instead of on the 
subject itself and might often be said to be 
pursuing a text-book instead of pursuing 

4A. Rohrberg, ‘‘Der Mathematische Unterricht 


in Diinmark,’’ 1915, p. 9. 
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book is a study-book rather than a teaching = mx; 
book. ma 
It is likely that th ws of most teach 
ers lie between the two extremes Just cited, 
and that with the improvement in the edu ) 
cational advantages of the teachers they M 
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reading the articles relating to this sub- 


ject in standard encyclopedias, and to eul- 
habit of 


Statements 


tivate the not accepting mathe- 


matical without proof. Clear 


evidence of shortcomings in works of high 
ff used to 


Hence 


| have dared to endeavor to interest you at 


standing ean often be e ectively 


emphasize the need of this habit. 
few actual errors and mis- 


this time in a 


leading statements contained in the second 
edition of the New International Eneyelo- 
pedia, 

One of the most obvious and surprising 
errors appears near the end of the article 
on ** Equation,’’ where it is stated that the 
expression 


Vp’ — 4q 


is the discriminant of the quadratie equa- 


tion 


Kven students who have not proceeded be- 
yond a good high-school course in algebra 
should notice this mistake, since they found 
in their text-book treatment of the quad- 
ratic equation that p* tq is the diserimi- 
nant of the quadratie equation noted above. 
If they look up the term discriminant in 
the the 
mathematical text-books they will find that 


dictionaries or more advanced 
it is a rational integral function of the co- 
efficients,’ and henee it should not involve a 
radical sign when expressed in terms of 
these coefficients. 

The interest in this particular error is 
increased by the fact that it appears in at 
least two earlier editions of the excellent 
eneyclopedia under consideration, and that 
it is associated with a similar error relat- 
the the eubie. 


ing to diseriminant of 


both the New Standard 
Dictionary, 1915, and the New International Die- 


6It may be noted that 


tionary, 1916, give two definitions of the word dis- 
criminant, which are contradictory whenever the 
coefficient of the highest power of the unknown in 


the equation is not unity. 
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Moreover, it is found in an article which 
unfortunately involves a considerable num- 
ber of other statements requiring modifi- 
eation. As an instance of such a statement 
we may refer to the sentence ‘‘the special 
roots of an 


the 


functions associated with the 
distinguish 


are called 


equation which serve to 


of these roots diser pii- 


nature 
nants.’’ This sentence is clearly too vague 
for an expository article in a popular work 
of reference. 


As an 
refer to 


historical error we 


instanee of a 


may the article on ‘*Complex 


Number’”’ 


appearance 


+ 


it is stated that ‘‘the first 


where 
of the imaginary is found in 
the ‘Stereometria’® of Heron of Alexandria 
(third century B.c. By turning to the 
name ‘‘Hero or Heron of Alexandria’’ in 
the same encyclopedia we meet the follow- 


ing sentence: 


The most recent investigation by Schmidt leads 
to the conelusion that he may have lived in the 
first century A.D., but other writers, who, it must 
be said, have not considered the question so 
fully, have usually placed him in the first or even 
in the second century B.c. 


It will be noted that the earliest date ad- 
for the 
mathematician 


work of this important 


the 


missible 
Greek aceording to 
latter of these two quotations is later than 
the one found in the former. 

As another instance of contradictory 
statements in the encyclopedia under con- 
sideration we may refer to the article on 
‘*Geometry,’’ where we find the following: 

On a sphere, whose curvature is constant and 
positive, the sum of the angles is less than two 
straight angles, thus characterizing the space of 
the geometry of Bolyar and Lobachevsky. 

As the sum of the angles of a triangle on 
the said sphere is greater than two right 
angles, one might at first be inclined to re- 
place the word ‘‘less’’ in this quotation by 
greater, but if this change were made it 


would clearly not be in accord with what 


follows. ... 
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the text-books of various countries, inelud- 
ing our own, have fortunately taken advan- 
tage of this important fact. 


Ilistoriecal notes in our text-books have 


doubtless come to Stas and they make seri- 
ous new demands on the mathematics teaeh- 


ers, since it is still very difticult to secure 


the necessary information in view of the 


many inaccurate statements in our books 


on the history of mathematics. It should 
be remembered that text-books may be re 
varded as collections of texts which th 
teachers are supposed to be able to ex 
pound whenever the students are not able 
to do so themselves. These historical notes 
constitute new texts which frequently de 
mand exposition. it does not suffice to 
quote other texts unless these texts should 
happen to be fully understood by the stu 
dent. 

Since our text-books are largely collec- 
tions of texts it is clear that the teacher 
should possess an extensive store of knowl- 
edge bearing on these texts. In view of the 
interdependence of mathematical facts this 
store of knowledge should not be a eollee- 


tion of disconnected results. but a well- 


thought-out 
related deductions from a 


well-organized system of 


and 
few fundamen- 
tal postulates. One of the great privileges 
of the mathematics teachers is to exhibit 
vast stores of results which are related in 
the most intimate and unexpected manner 
so that if they are once fully organized in 
( ne’s mind they can readily he reine nbered, 
in view of their mutual relations. Histor- 
ical notes aim to add to these relations not 
only the chronological, but also the human 
element, and henee they should tend to in- 
tensify the interest even if they make the 
whole body somewhat more complex. 

I believe that the most effective way to 
meet the attacks that are now being made 
on required mathematics is to strive to in- 
crease the interest and enthusiasm in our 


subject by broadening it both as regards 
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applications and also as regards the chrono 
logical and human elements just noted. 


This, of course, implies higher necessary 
attainments on our part as teachers, but 
higher attainments are 
It is, 


many of us have not vet learned to find our 


fortunately these 


coming rapidly. of course, true that 


most interesting amusement as well as our 
most inspiring reflections in mathematical 


matters, but the American teachers of 


mathematics have made, together with our 


other teachers, most advances 


encouraging 


in recent decades. 


It is an interesting fact that those who 


have made recent attacks on mathematies 
as an educational subject generally knew 
very little about mathematics, and received 
their mathematical training under condi- 


tions differing widely from the normal con- 


ditions of to-day. As improvements in 


mathematical conditions proceed and be 


come better known it is likely that these 


attacks will diminish, and we may hope 
that some of those who now assail us will 
become our strongest supporters. Our 
main duty is, however, that we should so 
increase our knowledge and enthusiasm 
that a constantly growing number of our 
own students will enjoy their mathemat- 
ical better than other work. 


courses any 


Scholars inspire love for scholarship. 


G. A. MILLER 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF DEANS 
OF WOMEN 
In New York City last summer at the time 
of the National 


Association, there was organized the National 


meetings of the Education 
Association of Deans of Women of Institutions 
of Higher Learning. Officers were elected and 
the time and place of the next meeting chosen. 
A petition was handed to the secretary of the 
National Education Association applying for 
the admission of the conference to the asso- 


ciation as a department. This request will be 
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OF HAKLUYT 














926, 


publication al 


dred vears until ready men- 
tioned. 

Hakluyt suggested or lent his aid to other 
contemporaries in bringing out translations of 
geographical works of importance, such as 
Mendoza’s “ China,” 1588, Leo Africanus’s “ A 
Geographical History of Africa,” 
“ New France,” 


1589 that the 


and 


1609, 


1600, 
or Canada, 
volume of 


Voiages 


first large 


Navigations, 


It was in 
Hakluyt’s 
and 


* Principal 


Discoveries,” Cc 


ume from the press. Of 
this the New York Publie Library has three 
copies. It has also five sets of the great three 


showing virtually all known 


and one of 


edition, 


L508 


1 
volume 
1G00, hese sets 18 


arly interesting to Americans because 


two of the title pages contain 
of Sir Ferdinando 


Maine. 


the autograph 
the 


( rorges, 


é xplore r of 
] 


The original 


work of Samuel Purchas, 


1625-1626, the continuation of Hakluyt and 
the various more modern edited editions and 
extracts of Hakluyt and Purchas are also in 
this exhibition, whilst about six cases con- 
tain a complete set the publications of the 


Hakluyt 


issued 


Society 1 which were 

late 
the Roval 
Hakluyt S: 
ciety, pointed out that Hakluyt and Sir Walter 
those 
United 


Americans who re- 


imed after him, 
L915. 


president of 


from 1847 to Sir 


Markham, 


aphieal Societys 


Clements 


and of the 


Ge wT 


Raleigh were virtually founders of 


which 


} 


States and that 


the 


colonies eventually formed the 
therefore 
vere the name of Raleigh should give an equal 
» to that of Hakluyt. It is with this idea 
in mind that the Publie Library has taken the 
Hakluyt’s 


American people the 


bring 
that 


oceasion of tercentenary to 


before the interest 
it econ- 


will 


his work has for them and how closely 


eerns their antecedents. The exhibition 


continue until January 1. 


THE HEALTH OF COUNTRY CHILDREN 


Miss Junta C. Laturop in her fourth annual 


report as chief of the Children’s Bureau de 


scribes its new rural studies of child and ma- 


ternal welfare which combine a scientific in- 


quiry with work of immediately practical value 


to the children of t 


} 


1c neighborhoods V isited, 
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and suggests a constructive plan for the future 
The 


this 


report gives many reasons for extendin 


rural work. First, the Census Bureau’s 


figures show average infant mortality rates 
the rural districts higher than the mortalit 
rates found by the Children’s Bureau t] 


more prosperous sections of the elties 
it has studied. 
Again, the census figures show a mar 


men of child 


number of pr 


high death rate among country wi 
bearing age, for which a large 
ventable deaths from maternal causes appears to 
be responsible. It is estimated that more thar 
15,000 women die vear by year in the U 
States from conditions incident to maternity, 
unnecessary ill health is 

“ The 
mother inevitably lessens the chances of 


and health, and it is plain 


while the extent of 


at present unknown. sickness 
of a 
her baby 


that 


for life 


the question of maternal care in rural 


districts is of genuine public interest.” 


An argument for better care of rural child- 
hood is based on the high percentage of phys- 
ical defects 


rural schoo 


Ith. Miss 


among children in 


given in reports of state boards of hea 


Lathrop concludes: 


These comparisons are a strong indication tha 
there is room for great permanent improvement in 
welfare in rural districts. 


shall be well 


eared for is far ahead, but surely that 


maternal and child 


day when all children born at 


iay snou 


dawn first for the country. 


In connection with the bureau’s rural studies 


a child hygiene expert holds a children’s health 
conference to which parents bring their chil- 
dren for examination and advice about daily 


(but not for medical diagnosis or treat- 


Parents 


ment have shown great eagerness 


for this kind of help in the counties already 
visited, bringing their children often long dis- 


bad 


farm work for the journey. 


tances, over roads, and even sacrificing 


State and other local officials are urging the 


bureau to cooperate with them in similar 


studies and demonstrations in many states, 


and a number of rural units to extend this 


work are among the items for which the bu- 
asks a 


reau larger staff and appropriation. 


Miss Lathrop believes that such federal studies, 
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Cambridge 254 29g 
Loston 16 267 
New tore City 187 177 
Brookline 127 140 
Dor hester be 106 
Chicago 66 64 
Roxbury 16 64 
Worcestet , 56 
‘ vel; t 5 
Brooklyn 12 
Somerville 9 1() 
Washington "4 6 
Phila lelphia °6 } 
Pittsburgh 6 } 
Malas l 1G 
Springtield 7 ) 
Newton 25 1 
wT ; 


Provide nee “ 
Jamaica Plain “ l 


all River Om 93 


EDUCATIONAL 


NOTES AND NEWS 
Tue American ‘ni 


Association ot I hiversity 


Professors has app ted Professor Harlan F. 
Stone, dean of the Law School of Columbia 
Univers d Professor H. L. Riet f the 
departme rx hematies t [ ersity 
of I Pe are i ecaieale 
ith the trustees of Car e Foundation 
for the Ad el t of 7] to repor 
the pr sed 3s in t Scop f the 
foundation Dean Stone is rman of the 
committer the Ass f University 
Prof rs on pr ns d insurance, wl 
report was printed the issu SCHOOL AN 


Society for De 
pert in actuar 

SUPERINTENDENT H. L 
ted president of the 


Association at the recent 


was el 
Teac 

meeting 

Mr. L. W. 
Pomona ¢ 


1 ’ 
ners 


‘ity Schools, has bee 


M. CaLLanan, head of the de- 
orv and political 


1902, has been 


partment of h st cience at 
West Virginia U 
elected dean of the College of Arts and 


liversityv since 
Sei 
ences of that institution. 

Dr. HeEtio 
lau president of the 


sailed on Dees mb« r 


Dr 


republie of 


Loro, secretary to 


Braz, 


dD, according to a pre Ss dis- 
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| Bu her pre cle ror fT eight 
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tar s L te ers Who were l 

t r classes ing t delay in 
SCI | 1 l t I t 
tat 


address, on 
1 the Unit 


Assembly Hall 





ber 19. Mr. Koo will be the second Chines 
( ( ation address at the Universit 
Chicago, the first being Mr. Wu Ting Fang. 
yw the new minister for foreign affairs he 


Chinese Republic, who was the ce 


convocation of 1 


rator at the spring 


Wu spoke on the subject on * hinese 


Rev. ANDREAS 
Royal Uni 


Ireland, until 


versity of Ireland and of 


Tniversity of 
has arrived at the 


appointment of research 


d States,” will be given 


Tuesday, 


O’ KELLEHER, 
recently lect 


University of Ilinoi 
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will be 
remembered that for this purpose the Rock« 
feller offered 


$1,000,000 : Education 


dowment fund of the university. It 


Foundation has conditionally 
the 
Mr. 


SHOO O00 


General Board, 
Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 


Mr. Frederick H. 


son, $300,000, and further pledges of individ 


$1,000,000 : and 


have given Raw 


uals amounting to $700,000 have been made. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has received gifts 


from James A. Patten, vice-president of th 
The 


rymnasium, of which Mr. Patten is the donor, 


board of trustees, amounting to $134,000. 


is provided with an endowment of $74,000 for 


maintenance, while $60,000 is provided as a 


loan fund for needy students. 
WESTERN 


about $7,000 


University has received 
new School of Applied 

This gift, 
the new de- 
partment, is given in memory of Mr. Edward 
Porter Williams by his children, Mr. Edward 
M. Williams, Mr. Lewis M. Williams, Mrs. 
Arthur D. Baldwin and Mrs. Abram Garfield, 


all of Cleveland. 


RESERV 
for the 
Social Sciences Oyn ned this year. 


ry 


which is the first endowment for 


Tue Indiana University School of Medicine, 
fire on De 
at $50,000, 


at Indianapolis, was damaged by 
cember 3 The loss 
The fire started in the laboratory on the fourth 


is estimated 


floor from an incubator or an explosion of some 
Arrangements are being made to con- 


A meeting of the trus- 


kind. 
duct classes elsewhere. 
tees of Indiana University will be called to de 
cide whether the structure will be rebuilt or a 
new building erected on the grounds of the 
Robert W. Long Hospital, which is under the 


control of the university. 

THe Central High Washington, 
D. C., has taken possession of its new building, 
The building 


city 


School in 


erected at a cost of $1,500,000. 


concrete stadium two 


The seating capacity of the auditorium 


and its occupy 
blocks. 
is 2,000, with a stage 80 feet wide which will 
accommodate 500 more. The school ean take 
eare of 2,500 students, and on its opening day 


2 OOO enrolled. 


THERE has been organized a Minnesota 
branch of the Mathematical Association of 


America. The purpose of this association is 
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to advance the cause of collegiate mathematics 
Minnesot: 


taught 


There are thirty institutions in 


where college mathematics being 
and the branch of the 


will devote itself to bringing the representa 


are 


societ 


new national 
institutions together for mutua 
Professor G. N. 
man of the section and the secretary-treasure; 
is Dr. W. D. Reeve. 
policy includes the foregoing named member 
and Mr. Mikesh, of Hibbing, and Miss Berger, 
At the first meeting of the 


tives of these 
helpfulness. Bauer is chair 


A special committee on 


of St. Catherines. 
hew society papers were presented as follows 

Culture Value of Mathematies,”’ J. S 
Mickesh, of Hibbing; “ Report 
‘h and Transcontinental Curves and Num 
bers,” Dr. Natural 
Number System,” L. E. Lund, of Herron Lake; 
‘Various T P ’ 
Algebra,” Dr. 


of Current Ri 
senr’ 


Slobin; “ Thoughts on a 


Suggestions in Topies of Elemer 

“A Solution of 
Linear Differential Professor 
Beal; “ Special Training ¢ Needed for 
Teachers of College Mathematics,” Mr. Reeve 


of the University High School. 


Slobin; 
i quati ns,” 
‘ourses 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE COLLEGE IN POPULAR ELECTIONS 


As soon 


influ nce 


as a university begins to make its 


airs ot 


felt in the 
its state-wide campus, it meets the 


governmental aff 
objection 
that the university of the state must keep out 
of politics. But, in a sense, a true university 
can not 
greater need in American polities to-day than 


the infusion of the ideals that should dominate 


keep out of polities. There is no 


a university. The voice of the university must 
be heard in vital issues while they are vital. 
Popular government demands popular educa- 
tion of a new kind. The true university will 
not curb its studies in structural engineering 
for fear that its findings may condemn a state 
engineer, appointed by a partisan adminis- 
tration; nor will a true university curb dis- 
cussion of woman suffrage merely because the 
are of immediate 


such discussion 


Some universities give a 


results of 

importance. ques- 
tion the freedom of the campus only as long as 
it remains “ purely academic,” that is to say, 
as long as it has no pointed relation to actual 
as it inter- 


in other words, as long 


problems- 
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ad 


One trouble seems to have been in determin 


ing whether it was sary to 


neces 


‘no” in order to vote in favor of negro suff- 


an amendment remov 


rage The ballot read “ 
ing the discrimination against negro and mu 
latto citizens.” It is probable that many of the 


11 


negative voters who read the measure at all 


caught the phrase “discrimination against 
negro and mulatto citizens” and voted “ no,” 
meaning to vote 
double negative appears to have been too much 


for them. This measure was not discussed in 
the Reed community meetings. 

On the same ballot were other double nega- 
tives. A citizen who wished to vote in favor 
of the Sunday closing law had to vote “no” 
on the it read “a bill re- 


pealing Sunday 


measure, because it 


and abolishing the closing 


law.” To vote in favor of compulsory vacecina- 


tion, a citizen had to vote “no” on the meas- 
ure, for it read “to prohibit compulsory vacci- 
There appears to be a fair chance of 
almost 
phrasing is sufficiently complicated, especially 
if it double 
effective and somewhat expensive campaign is 
On the same 
“full 


home makers loan 


nation.” 


getting any measure passed if the 


involves a negative, unless an 
conducted against the measure. 


ballot 
rental 


was a single-tax measure called 
value land tax and 
fund amendment,” involving eighteen sections. 
Comparatively few voters understood all that 
the measure involved but a vigorous campaign 
against it defeated it by a vote of more than 
three to one. 

On the other hand, the citizens apparently 
expressed their convictions at the polls con- 
the same ballot 


which they understood perfectly, the measure 


cerning the one measure on 
permitting the manufacture and sale of beer. 
They defeated this measure by fully as large a 
majority as they cast in favor of prohibition 
All of which seems to show 


the 


two years before. 
that the 
dangers of the initiative and referendum only 


state can be protected from 


f publie education, 


by organized agencies « 
whose sole object is to bring to all the voters 
accurate and impartial information on all the 


measures. Partisans can not be trusted to per- 


form this work. 
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vote “ yes ” or 


against discrimination. The 





a joint 


+ 
st idents 


faculty and 
Incidentally, 


should be obvious. these meet 


ings provided practise in public speaki 


anced students in argumentation and 


the ad\ 


politics—publie speaking that was really pub 


speaking and not merely academic class-root 
exercises that usually go by that name. Mor 
important is the contact of the college and the 


olleges are in persistent danger 
aloof 


campus, 


community. C 
of holding 


side the 


] 
from actual conditions out 


and thereby failing 


much influence in issues until 


public 
The 


has come to mean impractical. 


are no longer issues. very term “aca 


demic ” 
title “professor” is used with contempt to 
imply inability to deal with conditions as they 
is often used to 


are. The term “ high-brow ” 


imply in lofty intellectual pursuits that 


pride 
are of no earthly use. Both teachers and stu- 
need the 
demic life. This contact was effectively pro- 
vided for Reed College by 


citizenship meetings in sixty communities. 


dents vital contact with non-aca- 


this series of good 


WituiM T. Foster 
BETA KAPPA AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
The 


recent action of the council of Phi Beta Kappa 


PHI 


To THE Epiror oF SCHOOL AND Society: 


in appointing a special committee to con- 
sider ways and means of limiting the propor- 
tion of women eligible to membership in the 
fraternity, will doubtless call 


comment from members, and from the intelli- 


forth sufficient 


rent publie in general. That a position so 


untenable and action so invidious should be 


taken by the representatives of a body sup- 
posedly recruited on the basis of superior in- 
food 


irony grows when one remembers that 


telligence, offers for ironical reflection. 
The 
less than half a century ago one of the most 
insistent arguments against admitting women 
that 


scholarship would be lowered through the in- 


to higher education was standards of 
ability of the women to keep pace with the 
men! 

One of the secretary’s arguments, though 


useless as a prop for the extraordinary pro- 
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responsible for the business administration of 
board of 


vould have under 


education and its 


his contro 


( rk of the auditor’s office, the secretary’s 
ottice, of the building bureau 
At pre t there is no head over all this 
work, a condition from wl 1) business 
nie vitably suffers We have an auditor who is 


responsibl 


secretary responsible only to the board of edu 


cation, a superintendent of school supplies re 


1 


sponsible only to the committee on supplies, 


superintendent of buildings responsible only t 


Many 


ged to go betor 


the committee on buildings. matters « 
administrative ck tail are obl 
1 much time 


several bureaus and committees an 


and effi 


king the lor 


‘iency are lost by the necessity of ta 


vest way round 


An executive 


1] +} + 


m ier ot ft type Ww ean secure Will emect a 
centralization d solve many of our present 
difficulties 

The supervising ¢ neer would be directly 
responsible for proper cleaning, heating, ven 


conditions of 
he would 


As an eng 


would re 


neer he 


know what conditions juire immedi 


ate remedy and make prompt requisition on 


the building bureau to meet the circumstances 


consumption of coal 


Having control over th 


he could COM] | 


pare the ¢ I 


figures of 


‘consumption 


one year with those of another and demand an 
explanation from a janitor for any sudden in- 
ider 
ither to bureaus or to 
himself be free to 


make current inspections to determine whether 


crease. He would have deputies w him 


ned « 


OTS, and 


who would be assig 


particular functi 


conditions ha ardous to hea'th 


point that 


there 


or satety. I 


were any 
W vuld emphasize the 
engineer 


the employment of a supervising 


would make it possible to assign one of the 


present supervisors of janitors for just such 


Adamson 


work as Commissioner feels so 
: 

strongly should be done. 

that conditions can be 


“T am convinced 


greatly improved by business efficiency through 
an executive manager, who can be held directly 
respo isible to the board of education and its 
committees for the proper conduct of school 
The fact that the 


housekeeping conditions in the schools are far 


administration business. 
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L\ NO 
s due to the | direct 
T t be yveen the by re I edu i i | 
tors Such ditheulties will | e! 
t ire t by the emp me} tT an ¢ 
t inager and supervising enginee! | 
est ibly every fire \v t reg l 
{ nst anv sé ] bu lding t da S d 


d it V nh 1 ind cle $ t sul 
mary iw they should. Thirty tes ar 
required to discharge a janitor 01 Cl 
this can be dor only after I DY 
committee on care of buildings, at 
pers der charges n be repr ed 
his attorney. This is required under the st 
bel VW 

\ janitor « fined up t e days pay 
by the committee on care of buildings and sus 
pended pending trial of charges by the presi 
dent of the board of education dur @ the 
terval between meetings. It is harder to dis 
chara’ janitor tha it is ft a 2 
teacher r whose discharg ly 1 ty I 
votes the board ar cessary.” s ( t 


Education of New York City. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

A History of the Family as 
cational Institution. By WILLYSTINI 
SELL. New York, the Maemillan Co. 


excites queries Is it 


a Nor ? 1] an ] BE lu- 


(,00D- 


This abundant title 


possible to survey the family except as a so- 


cial institution ¢ Uneritical of one term, wil 
exact in 


the author prove more 


Will the 


. "I . ° 7 
family from an educational 


other terms? author discuss the in- 
stitution of the 
standpoint or is she merely paying a co 
ment to the text-book series in 
which her volume is published ? 

The title, we soon learn, is complimentary. 
Dr. Goodsell has given us a compilation, a full 
and very convenient compilation of most of our 
histories of the family. But few of these au- 
thorities discuss the family in terms of edu- 
cation or at least 
It is notable that of the two writers who 


Todd, there is of 


the first no mention and of the second but a 


in modern terms of educa- 
tion. 


do, Dr. Steinmetz and Dr. 

















d ree, She even reters to divorce as a cause, 
not as a symptom, of family instability. Other 
rrent questions receive from her the same 


uncritical reference—parental consent to mar- 


riage, age of consent, family limitation, 


mothers’ pensions. Certain opinions of vari- 


and cognate questions are 


Goodsell takes 


ous persons on these 


presented and Dr. herself 


sides among those she calls the “ moderate 


progressives ’’—but the real issues of our day 


are never clearly stated—the proper age for 


child-bearing, the art of love- 


and 


needed to eliminate or lessen prostitution, the 


mating or for 


making, the social sexual readjustments 


1 


readju tments in our economic system to the 


needs of the young and of the old, the use of 
parental 


ives, the adjustments of 


liability and conjugal independence, the divi 
sion of responsibility between the family and 
other educational agencies. 

It is dangerous in a text-book not to state 
questions; it is still more dangerous not to 


leave questions open. As we turn page after 
page in this text-book the only question we find 
left end Dr. Goodsell 


write it? Here is no 


open to us is to what 


took so much pains to 


student to go to 


the 


attempt to stimulate the 


sources of information, and only 


merit I 


find to-day, may I say, in my own 
text-book on the family, here is no evaluating 
family as an educational factor in com- 
parison with other social the 
Dr. Todd resolutely 


is no orderly 


factors, enter- 
attempted, and here 
the 


family from any other standpoint, such a pres- 


prise 
presentation of facts about 
entation as has been made, for example, by 
Dr. Miiller-Lyer in “ Die Familie.” 

Whatever 
Goodsell has had in view 


final 


her end Dr. 


at least she tells us 


presentation, an 


so in her paragraph, remorselessly de- 
priving us of the stimulus of our only ques- 
tion. To deepen our respect for the family, 


this, she more than hints, has been her end. 
“Tn an age of 
thoughtful 


or herself on 


Her text-book is an apologia. 
domestic unrest and 


should 


questions concerned with the family institu- 


every man 


woman inform himself 
tion and exercise such influence as he or she 
may possess to deepen the respect in which it 


is held by the public in general, as well as to 
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bring about needed reforms in its operation.” 


It only remains to be said that although Dr 
Goodsell has prudently kept back certain 
facts about illegitimacy, about the extent 


and character of prostitution, about sexual per 


version, about the sanctions attaching to pa 


} 


rental, ecclesiastic and state control, for an 


apologist Dr. Goodsell has still let a good many 


awkward facts out of the | 


ag, for example, 


fanticide, child labor, child sal - child mar 


riage, proprietary marriage, facts which ea 
hardly support Dr. Goodsell in her final ree 
a “nursery of 


mendation of the family as 


dividuality ” and a nourisher of “the 
spiritual phases of sex passion.” It may als 
be said that as a reformer, Dr. Go 
more concerned with endeavors to strengthe: 
our current legal and moral systems than with 
individual and _ social 


end avors to enhance 


well-being. Evsig CLews Parsons 
A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 
AT its October meeting the university cor- 
of education and 
appointed Professor Walter G. Everett, ’S5, as 


poration established a school 
its director. The establishment of the school 
was in accord with the recommendation 
faculty as follows: 

The faculty of 
fully recommend that the corporation of 
school of 


substantial agreement with the following 


Brown University respect 


education in 


University establish a 


PLAN A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


I. Purpose 


A. To organize and promote graduate study 


FOR 


on the part of teachers and of students pr 


} 


paring for teaching or other educational work. 
B. To promote cooperation between Brown 
and the Rhode Island State Nor- 


mal School and similar institutions. 


University 


yr study 


and to 


C. To offer better opportunities fi 
to teachers now in service in the state 


others interested in educational work. 


II. Scope 
A. In the school of education Brown Uni- 
versity shall offer such graduate professional 


courses as are desirable and expedient. Sub- 
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for the administration of the schoo] 


VIII. Compo ition of the Council 


The council of the school of education. the 
dean of the women’s college, ex offic io, and th 


dean of the graduate d partn 
B. All ofticers of instruct 

in the de partment of 
C(. All officers of 


partments giving 


ent, ex officio. 


education. 
instruction in 
courses pri 
for the professional preparati 
and of other students preparing 
work. 

D. A representative of each department of 


instruction which is not directly or indirectly 


represented in A and B and which has an im 
mediate concern in high school instruction. 


The dD of 


the council of the school of education shall bi 


membership of the classes C and 


designated by the president in consultation 
the 


under A 


members of the cour 


and B. 


with cil provided for 


iA. P rs of the ¢ 
A, To issue 


a 
teaching. 


certificates of qualification for 


, , ; - 
In eae] case the ibject rr subjects 
in whieh the student is recommended shall be 
expressly stated. 


B. To determine. 


the faculty, the 


subj et to the approval of 


conditions under which the 


certificates shall be issued. 

C. To determine, subject to the approval of 
the and the board of fellows, the 
courses of study leading to the degree of bach- 
The 


of prescribed work shall be 


faculty 


selection and amount 
based 
of the range of 


elor of education. 
upon thor 


ough examination subjects 
previously studied and the probable efficiency 
the 


two years’ course shall be primarily to give a 


of the previous instruction. The aim of 
background of culture to such students as al 
ready have received a considerable professional 
training. 


dD. 


versity faculty such general proposals as the 


To make from time to time to the uni- 
interests of the students and the further de- 
velopment of the school of education may re- 
quire. 
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. under the 


university. 


m giving courses 





EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
A TEST OF THE BALLOU SCALE OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 

A test of the Ballou-Harvard-Newton sea 
for English e mposition was carried out in « 
education 
urements and Standards at t} 


School 


nection with the Bureau of 


during winter of 
Ballou seale for 
introduced into 
the direction of 
general effort to standardize teacher’ 
The 


eighth-grade 


exposition scale is a set of six 
compositions, grade 
minus, 82 plus or minus, 71 plus or minus, 61 


plus or minus, 52 plus or minus, 39 plus 


minus. There are four of these sets of s 
one for each of the four forms of dis ! 
Each set was selected from twenty-five papel 
submitted for grading to twenty-five teachers 





general summation 


of Newton, Mass. The 


their opinions (viz., grades) 
selection of the papers for 

rhe seale is applied as a 
: English themes. The 


most nei 


set of eighth-grade 
themes whic! 


the theme graded 91 in 


91+ and so on. A short table f mer 
defects and « ymparisons IS apy ided to each 
theme in the scale: but these are for the most 


corrections 
and 


themes. 


part of the nature of copy readers’ 
spelling, structure, grammar, and so on. 
not be 


They are not b: 


would similar in any 


ised on any 
The teacher must rely on h 


very largely in comparing a pi 
with a theme in the seale. 

The test of this scale was carried out by the 
following method: The six standard themes of 
the exposition scale, mimeographed on theme 
paper, were sent out to twenty-four eighth- 
grade teachers in second-class and large third- 
cities of These theme 


had no grade, numbering, comment, 


class Kansas. papers 
title or . 
With 
1The Harvard-Newton Bulletins, No. 11, Sept., 
1914. 


position by 


anything other than the theme on them. 


Seales for the measurement of English Com- 


Frank Washington Ballou, Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
« lol ’ 
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light on these two questions. The grades on theme originally lower in the seale was im 
the uncorrected (Set I.) and the corrected proved so much by correction that it displaced 
themes (Set IT.) as returned by some of the themes higher in rank. It shows, neverthel 
twenty-four teachers were: a weakness in the scale. 
The summations of the grades given b 
TABLE II2 if 


. , , 
Sets of the six themes were: 


No rheme No Phesne i TABLE IV 





. = ; ‘ Average Cha ¢ 
U neor- Cor 
T i Diff rade per The t 
~ eacher recte t ¢ “ 
] 95'91 92 85 75'50 95 9U 94!89 BH RB . ~ rected 
. = No iota I ‘ ' t : 
9 983 OF 8&7 SS) SD 60 UY 1) VB RAB RE mi Grades Grades Div Divide 
24 me es i 
d 4) YO So » so 40 Yo 1) Sy Ss) SU 4H) 
R 95 90 87 85 7H 65 YH B® 9? QO BA 75 . 
= ; l 19] i] ( S 10.0 
qg Q5 YY Re 1 R29 TR } 9 8 GQ) 5 RO 
4 2 105 30 25 1k 0 
a I YO SO) SS <0 40 ) si) SNS tl oH a 512 100) ni “1 7 4 
24 95 OO RR RS 0 50 9 93 90! 83'75 R&S { = 524 : - 
re) Q ‘ » ( 6.4 
~ I - | ? 
PS 3 PQ 6 1.00 1.2 
_ : . ° . “ a 
rhe totals of twenty-four grades received 24............ 178 24 165 7. 6 9.2 


on each tl eme correct d and uncorrected wert 


In the fourth column dividing by six in- 


i 


“ABLE III 
cludes Theme No. 1 which was in most cases 
Theme No. 1, corrected 2261. graded arbitrarily 95 per cent. without varia 
Theme No. 1, uncorrected 2.265 tion. The fifth column excludes Theme No. 1. 
These results show first of all that th 
Theme No. 2, corrected 2,188 twenty-four teachers did not have conformity 
Theme No. 2, uncorrected 2,151 ot opinion (erade) on the scalk eg 
Three teachers gave Theme 2, uncorrecttu, a 
Theme No , corrected 9051 rrade of 95: three rave a4: one gave 93: « cht 
Theme No. 3, uneorrected 2 063 gave 90: four gave 85: one gave 80: and on 

—12 gave 75. When it is considered that the in- 
Theme No. 4, corrected 2,035 structions asked that the crades be determined 


Theme No. 4, uneorrected 1,923 largely bv relative rank. this variation of 


Theme No. 5, corrected 1,901 king are the variations in grading the thems 


Theme No. 5, uncorrected 1,753 of lower rank. One teacher gave Theme 6, 


IK 

248 uncorrected. a grade of 85: one 80 me 75: 

Theme No 6, corrected 1,717 two 70 t} ree 65: five 60: six 50 two 10: one 
Theme No 6, uncorrected 1, SS 20. one Oy 

) The variations sh Ww that these twentv four 


an av ve eighth-grade teachers , 10 -0On- 
In two cases (Themes I. and TIT.) the cor average eighth-grad 4 cher did = con 
sistently agree with the standards derived by 


Mr. Ballou for the themes in question. They 


rected theme received a lower total grade than 


the uncorrected. This is probably because a 
show. indeed. little econsistenev among them 
Tables II., IV., complete, and Tables V., VI., 
VIT., VIIT., IX., X., showing plots of the varia : , 
with the seale. It ean be assumed t 
tion of grades, the six themes uneorrected and is : : : 
corrected, as well as the complete data as derived test carried out by an empirical meth d 
from the twenty four teachers are on file at the similar to that by which t} e scaie Was derived, 


Bureau of Edueatior al Measurements and Stand d es not vindicate the just ce or the seale 


ards, Kansas State Normal School grades assigned bv Mr. Ballou to the six 
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impressions. he must further 
count » nature of the subject 


her own acquaintance with 


make a complex judgment « 


basis, | 
same conelusion and grads 
with twenty-four Kansas teachers very few di 
The same is true of sentence structure, para- 
graph structure and others of t ind. The 
scale fails to a large extent in it ffort KANSAS ST e NORMAL 


objectify the evaluations of pupils’ Emporia, Kans. 
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